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« Branpina was a young Christian, who suffered in the year of our 
Lord 177, at Lyons, in the reign of Trajan. Her young brother, a 
youth of feeble constitution and gentle manners, was associated with 
her in her martyrdom.” 





BLANDINA. 

He sleeps! Were not my hand upon his heart, 
So pale, so still he looks, I could believe 
This slumber were the sleep of death. He sleeps, 
But I, who ever wake, can hear without, 

The deep, hoarse clamor of the multitude, 

Who thirst to look upon his blood. He sleeps, 

And here, save but this feeble pulse, and mine 
Which bursts so madly forth, there dwelleth peace. 
Peace! —Vain mockery ! the wide arena where 
The gladiator tasks his dying strength, 

To please a tyrant’s eye, can have no more 

Of tumult than my wearied heart. 

Is there no place, no hour on earth, my God, 

Where human love will bend itself to thee ? 

I deemed its strength o’ermastered, and I thought 
My heart had learned to bow at last its will ; 

But forth it rises like a waking giant 

Iu all its might, with clouds again to fill 

My soul. In human flesh no strength is hid — 

No power to rise aloft, but when thou bearest 

It on tothee. This storm, which I have stayed 

So long, will burst, — this swelling fountain 

Must have room ; but oh, I bless the hand 

Which gave me strength to stay, before the mockers 
Of my faith, its waves —to look, with calm 

And tearless eyes, above, amid rebuke 

And wrong — to see the friends who cheered me once 
Forsake me in my wo, and yet to lean 

Upon thine arm outstretched, with heart which swerved 
Not from the truth. 

For me, oh, I could bear unblenching, all 
That malice could bestow —torture and death ; — 
But thee, young brother, thee, must I, must I 
Look thus, my last on thee? I that have borne 
Thy sickly childhood up with joy, cheering 
Thy care, with flower, and sunshine, song and mirth, — 
Watching thy sleep, as doting mothers waich, 
With fervent prayers, pouring at morn ard eve 
Into thy soul the trath of heaven, — must I, 
Whose wakeful love hath grown all eye, all ear, 
To whom thy very sigh were agony, 

Behold thee mangled, bleeding, torn, convulsed ? 
My God! I have no strength for this! my eye 
Grows dim and dark, my pulses faint ani still! — 
Oh, I shall, shail fail, if thou, my Father 

Be not near to bear me up. Come, now, 

And bend the bruised reed the storm hata broke ; 
Thou who hast lived, and loved, and diel, like us, 
Be thou our comforter. But hush! he vakes, 
And love itself shall give me power to tain 

His soul for that stern hour which drawéh near. 


PONTICUS,. 
Sister, sweet sister, art thou here? and rse 
Those dim dark walls about us yet? Ave, thus, 
Clasp thus thy hand in mine. I would tot wake 
From my bright dreams to feel myself aone, 
Without one hope. Methought I dwelt vith thee 
Amid our old ancestral halls again ; 
And then we wandered forth, at eveningtime, 
And sat us down upon the violet banks, 
As now we sit, except these tears whichthou 


Dost shed, and felt the summer’s cooling breath 
Upon our cheeks, and saw the lark, with song 
Upspringing to the skies, and wove the flowers 
Into a language wild and sweet, and talked 

Of love, of home, and heaven; and then I heard, 
Or seemed to hear, in-those old tombs, where meet 
The stricken children of our faith, the voice 

Of old Vitellus with his hoary hair — 

And heard the song which swells, and stirs 

The air with its ethereal breath, and felt 

My weary heart upborne upon its wing. 


BLANDINA,. 
And sinks thy heart, my gentle one? Do all 
Those happy memories bow thy spirit’s wing 
Unto the earth? Rememberest thou thy chosen lot ? 
Oh, be thou strong and true, in that one hour 
Which draweth near, and more, far more than all 
Thy fevered dreams have pictured is thine. 
Thou dost not fail? 


PON TICUS. 
Fail, sweet sister, with thine earnest voice 
Upon mine ear, thy dark eye fixed on mine? 
Were not the peace of God within my heart, 
I should be strong when thou wert near, and now 
I know that I shall triumph o’er the dust, 
And I do feel within my kindred heart, 
Assurance, strong and clear, that he who died 
Like us on earth, will be most near to us. 
Dost thou remember, sweet, how we have sat 
In contemplation high, and talked of all 
Which might be opened to our raptured sight, 
If but the shadowy veil were torn, which hangs 
’Tween life and death, and think’st thou not its folds 
On earth may yet be rent? Methinks I see 
The robes of heaven ’neath our prison walls — 
Thy face grows brighter, lovelier yet, 
And every tone doth speak of heaven and bliss. 
Think’st thou I do regret the earth? I know 
That it must pass away, that torture wins 
For me a home, where sorrow cometh not. 
But I can bid its lovely things, its birds 
And flowers, and songs, and laughing dells farewell, 
With smiling lips. Thou too, sweet sister, thou, 
The glow of whose high faith hath kindled mine, 
Thy prayer and mine hath won this victory, 
And dwells it not with thee? 


BLANDINA. 


Ay, with me too, dearest. I had bethought 

Me of thy tender youth, and feeble frame, 

Thy gentle rearing, and thy loving heart, 

And when I heard the mournful music 

Of thy dream, I feared for thee, but, strong and true, 
Thou swervest not, and I am blest. Yet think, 
Draw forth thy soul, and fix it on that hour! 
Rememberest thou its bitter agony, 

And is thy faith victorious? 


PONTICUS. 
T do, Ido; and more than all I do 
Remember that the pang of death is short, 
And life and death eternally is ours. . 
I do bethink me too of Him, who died 
To win that rest for me, and bless the hour 
When I confess hisname. Oh, I do bless 
The Father for the triumph of that hour, — 
The gentle love, which led me to thy feet, 
And I do offer up to thee mine early 
Youth, with deepest joy. Sister, sweet sister, 
Let me lay my head this once, this only once 
Upon thy breast, as J have done of yore, 
And hear thee sing the song I love so well. 


And fear thou not its tenderness can lure 
Me from my rest on high; rather, oh, rather 
Shall its proud breathings lift my freed spirit 
Nearer yet to heaven. 
BLANDINA (SINGS.) 
Father, Saviour, holy one, 
Thou who didst leave thy throne, 
To dwell were sin and crime were done, 
To bleed and die alone, 
Thou who hast shed affliction’s tear, 
Hast felt all human wo, 
Amid our lonely silence here, 
To thee our praises flow. 


Thou dost uphold the far blue sky — 
The stars which brightly shine, 

The deep sea’s wave, the mountains high, 
Alike, oh, God, are thine. 

Thou holdest in thine outstretched hand 
The islands of the deep, 

And rear’st the tenderest blossom up, 
O’er which the night-dews weep. 


Thou bear’st the eagle in his flight, 
Unto the burning sun, — 

So bear our spirits till the night 
Of this dark life be done. 

Thou hast not left, thou wilt not leave 

“In grief the lowly heart, 

For thou hast borne, in all our woes, 

Thou sinless one, a part. 


Thou hast been tempted, thou hast loved — 
Be wear us now, oh, God, 

And help as calmly yet to tread 
The path which thou hast trod ; 

So shall the voice of Death but speak 

_ Of rest and triamph won, 

The grave's victorious tongue but tell 
Of sorrow’s strivings done. 


PONTICUS. 
Bless thee, sweet sister, bless thee! thy dear voice 
Was like an angel’s on my ear. Our sense 
Grows keener, quicker, as we near to death; 
And now, ‘methought, it swelled, and trembled 
On the hushed air, as if some spirit voice 
Had sent a glorious echo back. 
Oh, there is that in music, love, which wakes 
To fresher life the spirit born within us, — 
Which draws it from its compact with the earth, 
To stand alone, immortal, free, and pure, 
As God created it, and as it yet, 
Amid the future time, in heaven shall stand. 
’Tis only when the might of human love, 
And doubt, and fear, is poured into its voice, 
It wins a power to lure us back to earth. 
Dost thou not think, dear one, in heaven its tone 
Will be triumphant all ? — that the freed soul 
Will swell, and rise, and soar, borne on its wing, 
Into conception vast, to bliss more pure, 
Than now its struggling powers can shadow out ? 
Oh, I have thought of all which yet might be 
Revealed to us in that bright world, until 
My very pulses have grown faint and still, 
And I have hushed the deep and wakeful thought 
Which could not grasp the fulness which they sought, 
And yet were blest. But hash, they come to bear 
Me hence. (The soldiers enter.) 

Dear sister, once, once more thy lips, this once 
Must be our last adieu ; and shed no tear ; — 
This is our triumph hour, and thou must smile. 

I have been weak, thou knowest, and I leaned 
Too much to earth, but God hath strengthened me, 
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And I depart with joy. Fave ell, farewell, 
Remember that my soul is with thee to the last, 
And that my dying voice will be to God 

For them who persecute his name. 

[They bear him out, and Blandina kaeels alone :] 





BLANDIWNA. 
’Tis o’er! ‘tis o’er! this last wild strugg 
For me death hath no sting; IJ did but fear 
For him, so young, so fair, — and he hath gone 
Rejoicing to his death. Oh, Holy One! 
Thus on my knees, my forehead in the dust, 
I bless thy name, and take farewell of earth. 
Never, oh, never yet hast thou forsook 
The heart which trusted in thy love; and now 
With joy I do resign to thee my youth, 
With all its springing hopes. Upon its path, 
Thy tender love hath sunshine poured — the stars, 
The golden sunset, and the summer’s breath, 
The hue of flowers, the song of birds, have been 
For me most glorious voices, telling of 
Thy love and power. As such with tenderness 
I bid farewell to them; for all which binds 
On earth our souls more strongly yet, for love, 
Pure, faithful love, I know its home is heaven, 
Where it dieth not, where the. wing of grief 
O’ershadows it no more, and doubt and fear 
Dwell not with it as here. . 

And thas, with faith, with strong o’ermastering faith, 
A hope which anchors by the burning throne, 
Immutable and fim as thou, whose love 
Bestowed its might, I put from me the earth 
It loves, its friendships, joys, and pains. Alone, 
With sublimated heart and strong, with nought 
To stay its soaring flight, tween life and death 
My spirit stands. A day, an hour, may lift 
The filmy veil which hangs between ; a day, 

An hour, and all these feeble organs 

Of a soul, immortal, strong, yet chained 

And held by ties it seeks yet cannot break, 

Will be resolved again to clay, and I, 

This conscious self, this power which thinks and feels, 
Shall know the freedom of the blest. 


le past! 


Natchitoches, La., October, 1840. FLORENCE. 





Orinttal Cales. 


THE ORPHANS. 


A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


“ Auas! I fear I am doomed to find this life one of con- 
tinual disappointment,” said Helen Waldron, as she turned | 
from the window, out of which, for the last half hour, she 
had been intently gazing, but not on the beauties which sur- 
rounded her. They fell alike listlessly on her eye and heart ; 
and that very scenery, which so often had excited her most 
enthusiastic admiration, now ceased to charm. Her look 
indicated the anxiety of her heart, and mirrored plainly the) 


deep solicitude pillowed there for him, who to her, was more |, 


than all the world beside. 

« For three long days have I thus anxiously watched his| 
return, and yet he comes not. I will not judge him harshly ;| 
1 know it is not willingly he thus lingers from his only sis-| 
ter.’ As she uttered these words, she was aroused by the | 
sound of footsteps in the-hall, and a moment afterwards she | 
wasin her brother’s arms. It was some moments ere either | 
could subdue their emotions enough to speak ; but the proud | 
spirit of Charles Waldron did not long yield to such weak-| 
He turned to a gentleman, who, till then, had re-| 





ness. 
mained unobserved by Helen, and introduced him as his| 


friend, Gilbert Chandler. 
diality due the acknowledged friend of her brother, and beg- 
ging them to be seated, requested of her brother his apology 
for not returning at the appointed time; “for,” added she, | 
‘‘T have suffered much alarm on your account, knowing, as| 
I well do, your principles of punctuality, from which I think | 
you have for the first time deviated.” His apology was very 
reasonable. His health, which was always delicate, had/ 
suffered sensibly from the close confinement to which he had 
subjected himself for some weeks before commencement, at) 


She received him with all the cor-| 














days of happiness, and in the blissful remembrance almost 





}every new trial but renews its strength. Mrs. Waldron had 


'ifirst, this cruel separation, did she realize the depth of that 
lllove. As she looked upon her little son, the exact counter- 
'|part of his father, and thought of his innocence, and depen- 











if possible, be better able to perform it. But his impatience | 


to again see his sister and friends, from whom he had been ||these men remained unsbaken. 


absent near two years, could not long brook delay, and the 











Heo defer bis journey homewards for some days, that he might, | lfour t toa man. At thirty sailed distance owe had baked and 


Yet the courage and fortitude 
They were suffering for 
were toiling for wives and children ; 


jeaten their last pitiful morsel. 


their country’s cause ; 


rising of the sun of the fourth morning after commencement, || were contending for ‘the rights and blessings of freedom. 


found him eagerly pursuing his jourhfey, accompanied by 
his friend, Gilbert Chandler ; 
him pleasantly seated in a little parlor, in the town of 





relating to his friends the events which had occurred during | Monigomery, they commenced the siege of Quebec. 


their separation. 
Charles and Helen Waldron were left orphans at an early 


community on both sides the water. The oppression heaped 


and the eighth evening found 
,|| On the first of December, having effected a junction with 


age. The disturbances which have since terminated in the! 
liberty of our now happy country, were then agitating the |!) 
1 


upon the culonies by the mother country, called loudly for 


Afier thirty-one days of incessant toil though a tedious wil- 
derneéss, they reached the habitations of men.” 


After 
continuing it for near a month, to no purpose, the bold at- 
tempt of scaiing the walls was conceived. The attacks were 
‘made at the same time in different quarters of the town, by 
‘Montgomery and Arnold, which however proved unsuccess- 
ful, and the father of our hero fell, fighting valiantly by the 
side of his commander, and near the same moment with the 





resistance, and even the least spirited could not long brook 
such treatment ; much less the noble-minded father of Charles 
Waldron. For a while his affection for his wife and child 
did outweigh his patriotism, but renewed insult excited new 


sacrifice every thing that man holds dear for the interest of 
his country. From that determination he never swerved, 
strengthened as he was by the counsel of his beloved wife, 
who was not destitute of his spirit and resolution. Even 
death to her and her’s seemed preferable to oppression and 
disgrace. ‘ Go,” said she, “go, my dear Oscar, and redress 
the wrongs of your insulted country. May your strength be 
equal to your patriotism, and the God of battles will crown 
you with success. Heave not one sigh for your wife and 
child! Will not the same God be our and your protector, and 
the same mercy rest upon us in your absence as in your 
presence? Go, then, for the sake of her you love, for the 
sake of your bleeding country, for your duty to your God!) 
Redress her wrongs, or enrol your name among her martyrs, | 
and the blessing of your wife, your country, and your God, 
will rest upon you.” 

But at times did the patriotic spirit of this noble woman 
yield to her affection for her husband! At such times she 
would steal from her husband’s presence, lest her weskneee | 
should infect him, and appear not again till her well poised 
mind could impart energy to his. Long and fearfully did 
she struggle, ere she could nerve her mind for the parting 
interview, and when, ready habited for his journey, he en- 
tered the room, at the sight of his military accoutrements she 
shuddered ; but her native energy soon returned, and she} 
received his last embrace, and returned his last farewell with 
the fortitude that became a soldier’s wife. But now that) 
necessity no longer demanded fortitude, and the object of her| 
earliest, fondest love had departed, she welcomed the soli-| 
tade of her own chamber, as a retreat where she could vial 
dulge, unseen, that sorrow which preyed upon her heart. | 
Who would resign the pleasure felt— though it be mournfal | 
and sad — when the heart is rent with contending emotions, 


‘lof retiring where grief can be indulged, unseen by any eye, |/ate 


save the penetrating eye of Jehovah. 


so much need. There can fond memory retrace by-gone 
forget the misery of the moment. There may the mind’s| 
eye penetrate the future, and read the mystical book of fate, | 
unraveling the fond anticipations of future happiness or 
We know love only asa 





mournful presage of future wo. 


‘|name, a charm that excites pleasing emotions, till it is tried 


by adversity. Then, it appears in all its purity, untramelled 
by deception, and that affection which before but played, 
around the heart, now enters and fills every avenue, and: 


From a child had she known him, 


long loved her husband. 
but not till this| 


and none could know him but to love him ; 


dence, her heart syvelled nigh to bursting ; but when, on the 
contrary, she thought of her country, she only regretted she 
had not more to offer at its shrine. 

Mr. Waldron joined the army about the time the expedi-| 
tion was planned against Canada, the command of w hich 
was assigned to Col. Arnold, and was consequently involved | 








in the hardships endured in that campaign. With him he) 
ascended the Kennebec, and traversed swamps and woods, | 


motives for action, and he was not long in determining to}, 


| gent father. 


There can communion || 
\|be held with him, and that strength derived which we all 


‘brave and noble Montgomery. A friend who was near at 
ithe time of his fall received his last message for his wife and 
child, which he disclosed to her in as delicate a manner as pos- 
sible. She lived but to hear the dreadful tidings, and with 
her usual fortitude commend her children—the youngest of 
|which was but a few days old—to the care of that friend 
|who had received her husband’s last message, and to the 
sited of her God: when her pure and unspotted soul was 
eens from its mortal tenement, and became an inhabitant of 
‘paradise. And never were children commended to a kinder 
|guardian than Mr. Grey. 


—— —— “ Generous and brave, 
Affection, kindness, the sweet offices 
Of love and duty, were to him as needful 
. As was his daily bread.” 





Being the faithful friend of the parents, he rejoiced to be- 
come the father and protector of the children in their infantile 
and defenceless years. Mr. Grey was a wealthy merchant 
lin the city of New York, the husband of a kind and amiable 
wife, and the father of two lovely children, but little older 
than those of his adoption ; and he determined they should 
share his property equally with his own children,— Mr. Wal- 
dron, soon afler entering the army, having lost most of his 
fortune by circumstances connected with the unsettled state 
of the country. He took them to his own home, where their 
infantile years passed pleasantly and happily. He watched 
their progress with all the tender affection of a fond, indul- 
He marked with peculiar pride and satisfaction 
the sparkling energy, and noble mind of Charles, seeing in 
them the germs of an exalted and superior intellect, which, 
if rightly directed, would enable him to rise with steady wing 
to the “ empyreal height of true glory.” Nature had gifted 
|him with that ardent temperament and excess of sensibility, 
| which require the rein rather than the spur. Mr. Grey di- 
vided his time, wher released from business, equally between 
him and his own son ; endeavoring in the one to check that 





‘too ardent disposition, while in the other he wished to excite 


it. Hubert’s disposition was mild, generous, and affection- 
; but he wanted that ardor with which his friend was too 
Yet the differ- 
ence in their dispositions did not diminish their affection for 
each other, but it grew and strengthened as they increased 
in years, till pleasure unshared was but half enjoyed. Helen 
and Juliet, too, both equally good, equally pure and affec- 
tionate, had not athought or a wish unshared, or an amuse- 
ment unparticipated. Their parents watched with unalloyed 
pleasure this happy group, as they saw them, now seated 
round their cheerjul fireside, now frolicking with all the 
sportive innocence and animation of hearts untouched by 
sorrow and unpolleted by the world, or seated around their 
table, eagerly pursuing their studies, and acquiring that 
knowledge which vould render them bright and useful mem- 
bers in society; ani as they thus contemplated them engaged 
in their various pu'suits, they fondly hoped that time might 
uever cloud their cheerful hours with care, or sorrow dim 
the lustre of their sparkling eyes. 

But, alas! the bightest anticipations, fondest hopes, and 
most flattering prospects, are often broken and dispelled, 
when we fancy ouselves secure, and almost imagine that 
sorrow or wo is tcform no part of our earthly lot. Thus 
did this happy fanily learn to think, when, after the lapse 
of years, nought Ind occurred to damp their joy, or learn 
thein the fallacy ofearthly possessions. The two boys were 
fast approaching we stage of manhood, when disease fas- 
tened upon the genle Hubert, which threaiened soon to de- 


\liberally gifted, to render him truly noble! 


which he had’a difficult part to perform. After the excite-| mountains and precipices, alternately, with scarcely provis- prive this little circe of one dear to them all. Medical skill 


ment produced by that event had subsided, he found his|/ion enouh to sustain life. 


health had suffered more than he had at first been aware of. | 


The historian of the times, says. | 
‘«‘ while at a distance of one hundred miles from human habi- 


'|was called into rquisition, and for a time they did flatter 


themselves that allwould soon be well; but the glassy eye, 


Therefore, with the advice of his physician, he determined'’tation they divided their whole sture, about four pints of ||hollow cough, and flushed cheek, soon “indicated that time 
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with him was short, and bade him prepare for the coming 
of that messenger who waits not the will or pleasure of man. 
Long and fearful was the struggle between nature and piety, 
ere the firmly woven ties of the former would yield to the 
convincing arguments of the latter. The world seemed 
bright and beautiful before him, and many were the golden 
dreams of the futare in which he had indulged ; and now 


he must forego all those anticipated pleasures! die and be|/the house. 
forgotten! Yet he did yield, and was at length enabled to} 


look with composure and even pleasure upon his approach-| 
j|just left us?” 


ing exit. The extreme sensibility of Charles now fearfully 
developed itself, and many were the fears indulged by his 
friends, lest reason should lose its empire in his excess of 
grief for his friend. At times would the shadow of resig- 
nation appear on his brow, but the sight of him he so fondly 
loved, slowly yet surely going down to the grave, would 
banish his assumed composure, and he would throw himself 
into his arms, bitterly deploring his untimely fate. Then 
would the calm and gentle Habert reason with him upon 
thus resigning himself to sorrow —tell hiin of his own happy 
hopes, and a long and blissful reunion in paradise — point 
out his daty to his friends, who were equally distressed with 
himself, and whose sorrow he was increasing by thus ip- 
dulging his own. 

At times would he succeed in imparting to him some of 
his own composure, and he would leave him calm and col- 
lected to administer to others that consolation which they so 
much needed. His parents and sisters watched him with 
intense anxiety, carefully endeavoring to conceal their own 
grief lest it should distress him who was all resignation and 
peace. Thus did his sun go down jn the hey-day of youth 
and beauty, amid the anxious watchings and tender solici- 
tude of dear friends, and on 

‘* A day when there was not a spot to stain 
The azure heavens, the blessed sun alone 


In unapproachable divinity 
Careered, rejoicing in its field of light.” 





















As had been his life, so was his death! Calm and serene 
were his last moments; and with his last farewell was not 
mingled one regret for his early departure. 

The house which was once the abode of content and hap- 
piness, was now one of gloomy loneliness and sorrow ; and 
thinking a change of residence might in some measure dissi- 
pate their sorrow, by directing the mind partially to-some 
other object, Mr. Grey determined to close up his business 
in the city, select a country residence, retire thither with his 
family, and spend the remainder of his life, apart from the 
exciting bustle of a city residence ; and find, if possible, true 
happiness in the calm retreat of a rural and domestic life. 

He accordingly selected a residence befitting his station 
in life, on the banks of the Connecticut, in the beautiful town 
of ——, and was soon settled in his new mansion. Each 
strove to divert the mind of the other from their sorrow, by 
the sweet offices of duty, love, and kindness; and in so 
doing lessened their own. The indulgence of that grief 
which a bereaved heart claims as its due was thus soothed 
and ameliorated by their united efforts, and they were ena- 
bled to look, ere long, with resignation upon their irreparable, 
loss, and bless the “ hand divine” which had laid Aenean 
their. fondest hopes and brightest anticipations. Time passed) 
swiftly on for near three years, when Charles left them to 
complete his education at a flourishing university in one of 
the neighboring States ; and to swell the list of those eager 
He was not one to yield uncontested 





in pursait of fame. 


the palm of superiority, and aided by a ready memory, dis-||have disclosed your intention of depriving both myself and my 


\| kiss her blushing cheek, as she bounded from him to apprize 


courteous manners showed he was no stranger to good sv- 





you have received our welcome, you have not our furgive- 
ness, which you need not flatter yourself is so easily ob- 
tained ; for I verily believe you cannot excuse your conduct.” 

‘Let this atone for past neglect, and I will trust to future 
assiduity for forgiveness,” returned Charles, attempting to 














































her parents of his arrival, leaving Helen to conduct him to 


‘But what say you, dear sister, am I to sue in vain for 
forgiveness from you, as well as from the fair tyrant that has 


“T will give you time to vindicate your conduct before 
condemning you.” 

They were now met at the door by Mr. and Mrs. Grey, 
who received him with parental fondness, gently chiding 
him for his long absence, yet promising a ready pardon. 

“ Stop, stop, dear father,” exclaimed Juliet, “be not thus 
liberal with your pardon, for however freely you may accord 
it, 1 can answer for it, Helen’s and my own is not so freely 
given. Such a slight offered to our charms is not so easily 
forgotten.” 

‘ Settle that between yourselves as you best can,” returned 
her father, “ but rest assured, Charles, you have mine freely.” 

“T see,” said Juliet, “that submission has been no part of 
your study during your absence, and a few lessons from us 
would not be injurious? Helen, I know, will agree with 
me. Why, Helen,” said.she, turning to her with an arch 
smile, “is this your reception of your brother? You are as 
silent as though Henry Ellis himself was present. Pray tell 
me if he has stolen your tongue as well as your heart?” 

Helen could only answer with blushes, for at that moment 
she saw the object of her raillery approaching. As he en- 
tered the room, Charles certainly thought him worthy of his 
sister, so far as appearance was concerned. His ample fore- 
head bespoke a mind of superior order, while his affable and 


ciety. He entered easily into conversation, and without at- 
iempting, it displayed so many superior qualities, that he 
was not only pleased with, but proud of the distinction he 
made in favor of his sister. Mr. Ellis was reported to be 
very wealthy ; he was certainly handsome and agreeable, 
which was enough to excite the envy of his own sex and the 
admiration of the other. Yet none gained so much of his 
attention as Helen Waldron, and none so little sought it. 
In that lay the secret of its attainment. With him she was 
cheerful, unrestrained and social ; neither sought or avoided 
his society. He wasevidently pleased with her, and sought 
not to couceal his preference. Such was the state of affairs 
when Charles returned ; and as he beheld the beauty of his 
countenance, the gracefulness of his carriage, and the affa- 
bility of his manner, his heart told him that the happiness of 
his sister could not be entrusted to a more worthy object. 

The time of his stay with them had nearly expired, when, 
one evening, as they were walking in the grove which skirted 
the lawn, Charles, turning to Juliet, exclaimed, 

“J have at last lit upon a way to make my peace with 
you. Since Helen has deprived you of the conquest of Harry 


| 





you off my hands, or else I will renew the claim I now have. 
upon you, and take you myself, and by so doing receive the| 
eternal gratitude of your father for ridding him of so trouble-: 
some an object.” . 

« Excess of gallantry,” exclaimed Juliet! “ well, [ charge: 


; ; . ; | 
you to bring some kind of a monster with you, since you 





|| Ellis, I will, on my next return, bring with me one to take||in the world. 


truth a species of sacrilege, to raze to the ground its neighbor 
of Worksop, of the regal magnificence of which some idea 
may be formed by the fact, that its original cost exceeded 
300,000. It is stated that about twelve years since the cost of 
the roof exceeded 3(),000/., and that the quantity of lead exceeds 
250 tons; the stone used in the erection of the mansion is 
estimated to be the value of 30,000/7., and the oak timber of 


half that amount; the chimmney-pieces have been considered 
worth 15,000/.: there are also two hundred piate-giass win- 
dows, and nearly as many solid mahogany doors in the 
mansion. — English paper. 

THE PENDERELLS. 

“ Boscoget House is seated in Shropshire, upon the con- 
fines of Staffordshire, and lies between Tong Castle and Bre- 
wood. It stands in a very lovely grove, and was therefore 
called from Bosco bello, which in Italian signifies fair wood. 
It was here by the help of the faithful Penderells, that 
Charles II. was concealed in the royal oak, together with the 
brave Colonel Curtis. Upon this oak, being accommodated 
with two pillows and some mean fare, they continued all 
the day, his majesty leaning on the Colonel’s lap, and taking 
some slumbering rest; and in the mean time some of the 
loyal brothers hovered near the place, while others went 
abroad to get intelligence. Humphrey Penderell, the miller, 
had been all that day at Shefnal, a town a few miles distant, 
where he was closely examined by a parliamentarian colonel, 
and threatened with the penalty of concealing his majesty’s 
person, which was death without mercy, and withal they in- 
formed him that the junto propounded £1000 for a reward 
to any one that would discover the king. 

Bat this brave peasant, like his brothers, was proof against 
all temptations to disloyalty. Of the Penderells there were 
six brothers, born at Hubbal Grange, in the parish of Tong. 
John, George, and Thomas served in the armies of Charles T. 
Thomas was killed at Stow ; the other two, George and John, 
survived the war, and were employed as wood-wards at Bos- 
cobel. Of the remaining three, William took care of the 
house, Humphrey worked at the mill, and Richard rented 
part of the Hubbal Grange. 

‘¢ After the restoration, the five noble brothers waited 
upon the king at Whitehall, on the 13th of June, 1670, and 
were graciously received, and dismissed with a princely re- 
ward. Richard Penderell died Feb. 8, 1671, and was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Giles in the Fields, where a hand. 
some monument was erected to his memory.” 


DESERTED AGE. 

One of the most touching sorrows of old age, is its solitude. 
To outlive the world in which we were born —to be the last 
survivor of our generation, is, to any, a melancholy position 
to occupy, but bleak and dreary in the extreme to him who 
has no hope of a brighter existence beyond the grave. 
Our natural repugnance to death renders us willing to live 
on, but what sorrowful changes are produced by the lapse of 
a few years! One generation passes and another springs 
up; and he that passes on tua third, finds himself a stranger 
Familiar faces have disappeared ; loved ones 
have passed away; joys are only remembered, and the re- 
mempbrance is sorrowful; busy thoughts bring back the 
visions of happiness departed never to be recalled; and a 
sense of painful loneliness falls on the beart, although the 
world around is as busy as ever. We have felt melancholy 
thoughts obtruding themselves on our mind as we have 
gazed on a solitary tree that had escaped the axe, which had 


cerning mind, and correct judgment, he was not subjected to|| father of a free choice, and taken the right to dispose of me!|prostrated the whole forest besides; and now in its age 


that painful ordeal. 
themselves by what power he thus rosé superior to his class- 
mates, and left them slowly straggling up the ragged ascent 
o’er which he moved with steady wing and rapid merion:| 
So entirely was his whole soul absorbed in the pursuits of 
knowledge, that he suffered near two years to elapse ere he, 
visited his much loved home, notwithstanding the frequent! 
and urgent solicitations of his friends. 


At the expiration of that time, he yielded to his own wishes) Manor, late the property of the Duke of Norfolk, who about 





and the request of his friends- to visit them once more, and 
for a while relinquish his books. He was met in the avenue) 
by his sister and Juliet. 

“Ts it possible the book-worm has at length returned !”’ ex- 
claimed the volatile Juliet. 
I protest your prodigality but ill deserves it.” 





“ As your welcome is obtained, it matters but little if it be||of the county ; as, however, the residence at Clumber, only 


not deserved,’ returned Charles. 


“ Well! be that as it may; but I would remind you, if''Newcastle for ages, it was wisely determined, though in 


Many looked, and wondering, asked|/into your own hands. 


jadjoining neighbor, the Duke of Newcastle, being desirous 





“ We bid you welcome, though|/one of the finest estates in the kingdom; it extends about 





Mark his words, Harry, and yaa, | 
Helen ; for should he not fulfil his promise, I protest I will) 


commence a suit against him.” 
To be continued. 








GIGANTIC ESTATES IN ENGLAND. 
“ Tue Duxery” is about to lose one of its most splendid 
ornaments, by the dismantling of the mansion of Worksop 


two years since sold his noble domain for 380,000. to his 


of adding largely to his fine property in Sussex. The noble 
owner of Clumber, by the union of the two, now possesses 


twenty miles in length, and will give him entire command 


four miles distant, has been the family seat of the Dukes of 


withered at the top and decayed in its branches, was left to 
encounter the peltings of every storm. But a sorrowful feel- 
ing has possessed us, in beholding the aged and decrepid 
man, who had lost the fire of his eye and the vigor of his 
limbs, and from whose side had been struck down all who 
had felt an interest in his existence. The fashion of the 
world passes away, each succeeding year saunders some en- 
dearing tie; and sad and melancholy must be our lot, if 
amidst the wreck which the storms of death produce, we 
have no brightning hope of renewal of our youth in a hap- 
pier and more genial clime. 

Mentat Excitement. —So long as excessive mental ex- 
citewnent is kept up, but little relief can be obtained from the 
strictest attention to dietetics. Abstinence from mental toil, 
cheerful company, a country excursion, and relaxation of 
mind, will soon accomplish a cure, when all the dietetic pre. 
cepts and medicines in the world would prove inefficacious. 








pebags AC A-> 0. 
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SUSPENDED ANIMATION. ing obtained leave to examine the body, he had scarcely |/and think the science a very useful one, because it teaches 
[The mysterious connection of the soul with the body, or of the mind thrust the bistoury into it, and opened the chest, when he|/people what sheer nobodies they are. The only objection is, 
with matter, has always been a puzzling and anxious question with|| perceived that the heart pulsated. The relatives of the de-|/they are not disposed to lay this trath sufficiently to heart, 
theologians and theological inquirers. Death is considered as the|/ceased prosecuted him as guilty of murder, the inquisitor as|/but continue to give themselves airs, just as if some folks 
mek eel = scented xo cng — Pym: guilty of profaneness. Through the intercession of the king, ||were really some fulks. Old Doctor Sobersides, the minister 

e . ere are ce 's- P . . P . ° 
promeggier ooayetnoeinn aa “ - “x erento ann eee ofl he was merely condemned toa pilgrimage to the Holy Land. |jof Pumpkinville, where I lived in my youth, was one of the 
| In the sitting of the Royal Academy of Medicine, on the ||metaphysical divines of the old school, and could cavil upon 


disorganization. Many individuals have undoubtedly been buried 
alive, while under the influence of such a disease ; yet, in such cases,|/ 10th of May, 1827, M. Cantournelle read a paper on the/|the ninth part of a hair about entities, quiddities, nominalism 
and realism, free will and necessity, with which sort of learn- 


it is hardly probable, were the sufferer to awake from his cataleptic danger of hasty inhumations. This led to a discussion, in 
trance, that he could tive long enough to obtain a full knowledge of . . - . 
w . Des ; 
dieiiias Mba tebeaibeaniy anit deeenet ak: anhened hich M. De gennettes stated that he had heard from M.|/ing he used to staff his sermons and astound his learned 
Thouret, who has superintended the removal of the human|/hearers, the Pumpkins. They never doubted that it was all 
true, but were apt to say, with the old woman in Moliere: 


fort. The sufferings, therefore, of the buried alive, are probably ex- : 

aggerated by our imaginations, and in most instances in which they||femains of the cemetery and the charnel house des innocens, 

have been accidentally brought to life, the sufferers would never have|/that many of the skeletons had been found in positions “ I] parle si bien que je n’entend groutte.” 

awaked, if left to themselves. — An institution is established in some showing that the individuals had moved after their inhuma- I remember a conversation that happened at my grand- 

parts of Germany, the object of which is to provide against the danger|| . a ‘ : . : 5 ss 

tion. M.Thouret had been so much struck with this, that|/father’s, in which the Doctor had some difficulty in making 

his metaphysics all “as clear as preaching.” There was 
my grandfather, videlicet, my grandfather, Uncle Tim, who 


of being buried alive. A large building is erected, in which all the ; gage : 5 x : 
he had inserted in his will, an article relating to his own in- 
was the greatest hand at raising onions in our county, but 


dead are placed for a certain number of days, before they are finally 

deposited in the grave. Wires and bells are attached to the body|/terment. 
‘not knowing metaphysics, had no notion of the true reason 
of his not being sad ;”” my Aunt Judy Keturah Titterwell, 


of the supposed corpse, that in case of awaking into life, the unfortu- 
8 

Sil aticastivansionnee:- Dhe:beniotiongupsiens ott choot Poetry. 

that such an establishment might not be unattended, in some in- 
who could knit stockings like all possessed, but could not syl- 
logize ; Malachi Muggs, our hired man, that drove the oxen, 
and Isaac Thrasher, the district school-master, who had 
dropped in to warm his fingers and get a drink of cider. 


stances, with very important consequences. ] 
Cuancettor Bacon relates that Dr. Scott, nicknamed the 
Something was under discussion, and my grandfather could 
make nothing of it; but the Doctor said it was “ metaphy- 


subtlé, was buried alive at Cologne, and that recovering from 
his apparent death, he gnawed his hands and broke his head 
sically true.” 
“Pray, Doctor,” said Uncle Tim, “tell me something about 


in the tomb. 
At Toulouse, a lady having been buried in the church of 

metaphysics ; I have often heard of that science, but never 

for my life could find out what it was.” 


the Capuchin Friars, with a diamond ring on her finger, a 
servant entered the vault to steal the ring, and, as the finger 
was swelled, and the ring could not come off, he began cut- 
ting the finger; on hearing a loud sbriek from the deceased, 
the thief fell senseless. At the time of morning prayers, the “Metaphysics,” said the Doctor, “is the science of ab- 
stractions.”’ 
“T’m no wiser for that explanation,” said Uncle Tim. 
“Tt treats,”’ said the Doctor, “of matters most profound and 
sublime, a little difficult perhaps for a common intellect of 


monks, having heard some groans, found the lady alive and 
the servant dead. Thus death had his prey: there was but 

an unschooled capacity to fathom, but not the less important, 
on that account, to all living beings.” 


a change of victims. 
A street porter in Paris, having died at the Hotel Dieu, 
“What does it teach ?”’ asked the schoolmaster. 
“It is not applied so much to the operation of teaching,” 


was carried with the other dead into the same grave ; recov- 
ering his senses towards 11 at night, he tore open his wind- 

answered the Doctor, ‘as to that of inquiring, and the chief 
inquiry is, whether things are or whether they are not.” 


ing-sheet, made his way to his house, knocked at the door, 
which was not opened to him without some difficulty, and, 

“IT don’t understand the question,” said Tim, taking the 
pipe out of his mouth. 


took new possession of his lodgings. 
“For example, whether this earth on which we tread,” 


In 1756, a woman in Paris was thought to be dead, and 
the body put on some straw, with a taper at the feet ; some | 

said the Doctor, giving a heavy stamp on the floor, and set- 
‘ting his foot slap on the cat’s tail, “whether this earth does 


young men who sat round the corpse, in a frolic overturned 
really exist, or whether it does not exist.” 


the taper; this set the straw on fire. The deceased, whose | 
body the flames now reached, uttered a piercing shriek. 

“That isa point of considerable consequence to settle,’’ 
|said my grandfather. 


Timely assistance was rendered, and she so well recovered 
that, after her resurrection, she became the mother of several 

“ Especially,” added the school-master, “to the holders of 
real estate.” 


children. 
On the 21st of November, 1763, Abbe Prevot, well known 

“ Now the earth,” continued the Doctor, “ may exist.” 

“Who the dogs doubted that ?”’ asked Uncle Tim. 


for his literary productions, was taken with an apoplectic fit 
as he was travelling through the forest of Chantilly. Being| 

“A great many men,” said the Doctor, “and some very 
jlearned ones.” 


supposed dead, he was carried to the house of the mayor of 
Uncle Tim stared a moment, and then began to fill up his 


the village, and the magistrate ordered a post-mortem exam- 
ination to be commenced. A shriek uttered by the unfortu- 

pipe, whistling the tune of High Betty Martin, while the 
|Doctor went on. 


nate man, proved that he was alive. He expired under the) 
“The earth, I say, may exist. The case is clear, the only 


scalpel. | 
Dr. Davaux, a surgeon of St. Come Hospital, in Paris, had, 
idifficulty is, to know whether we shall believe it or not,” 
“ And how,” asked Uncle Tim, ‘is all this to be found out?”’ 


a maid-servant who had three times been carried to the, 
burial. She did not recover her senses the last time, till they. 

“ By digging down to the first principles,” answered the 
| Doctor. 


were lowering the coffin into the grave. That woman hav-. 
ing died anew, the body was kept for six days, lest they, 

« Ay,” interrupted Malachi, “there is nothing equal to the 
ispade and pickaxe.” 


should have to carry her back a fourth time. 
A Mr. Rousseau, of Rouen, had married a young lady of 
“That is true,” said my grandfather, going on in Mala- 
chi’s way, ‘‘’tis by digging for the foundation that we shali 


fourteen, whom he left in perfect health at his starting on a! 
ifind out whether the world exists or not; for, if we dig to 


short journey. After a few days, he heard that unless he: 
returned immediately he would find his wife buried. On. 
the bottom of the earth and find a foundation, why we are 
sure of it. Butif we find no foundation, it is clear that the 


reaching home he saw the funeral ready. In an agony of, 
grief, he had the coffin removed to his room and unscrewed. | 

world stands upon nothing, or, in other words, that it does 
not stand at all; therefore it stands to reason’? —— 


He placed the body on a bed, and ordered twenty-five inci- 
“JT beg your pardon,” interrupted the Doctor, “ but you 


sions to be made into it. At the twenty-sixth, probably 
deeper than the others, the deceased exclaimed, “ How se- 
verely you hurt me!” Medical assistance was immediately 
[Vicar of Wakefield. |/totally mistake me ; I use the word digging metaphorically, 
Tue old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and a meaning the profoundest cogitation and research into the 
very wittily said to a neice of King Corboduc, “ that that is,| nature of things. That is the way in which we may ascer- 
| 
| 



















































AN INSCRIPTION, 


DO NOT PLUCK THE FLOWERS— THEY ARE SACRED TO THE DEAD. 


[An inscription similar to the above is seen in many parts of the Roman Catholic burying 
ground, Botanic Gardens, Cork.) 





BY MISS M. 4. BROWNE- 





On, spare the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
The free glad gift the summer brings ; 
Bright children of the sun and showers, 
Here do they rise, earth’s offerings. 
Rich be the dew upon you shed, 
Green be the bough that o’er you waves, 
Weariless watchers by the dead, 
Unblenching dwellers ’midst the graves ! 


Oh, spare the flowers ! — their sweet perfume, 
Upon the wandering zephyr cast, 

And lingering o’er the lowly tomb, 
Is like the memory of the past. 

They flourish freely, though beneath 
Lie the dark dust and creeping worm, 

They speak of Hope, they speak of Faith, 
They smile, like rainbows thro’ the storm. 


Pluck not the flowers! the sacred flowers ! 
Go where the garden’s treasures spread, 
Where strange bright blossoms deck the bowers, 
And spicy trees their odors shed. 
Tuere pluck, if thou delightest, indeed, 
To shorten life su brief as theirs, 
But here the admonition heed — 
A blessing on the hand that spares! 





Pluck not the flowers! In days gone by 
A beautiful belief was felt, 

That fairy spirits of the sky 
Amidst the trembling blossoms dwelt. 

Perhaps the dead have many a guest, 
Holier than any that are ours, 

Perhaps their guardian angels rest 
Enshrined amidst the gentle flowers! 





Hast thou no loved one lying low, 
No broken reed of earthly trust ? 
Hast thou not felt the bitter wo 
With which we render dust to dust? 
Thou hast! and in one cherished spot, 
Unseen, unknown to earthly eyes, 
Within thine heart, the unforgot, 
Entombed in silent beauty lies. 








Memory, and faith, and love, so deep, 
No earthly storm can reach it more — 
Affection, that has ceased to weep, 
These flourish in thy bosom’s core. 
Spare then the flowers ! With gentle tread, 
Draw near, remembering what thou art, 
For blossoms sacred to the dead, 
Are ever springing in thy heart. 


SAclectey Sketches. 
METAPHYSICS. 


*‘ Doyou think Aristotle is right, when he says relatives are related ? ”? 




















given. The lady had afterwards twenty-five children. 
The wife of Mr. Duhamel, a celebrated lawyer, having, 
is.” Most people who possess the old hermit’s happy igno-|/tain whether things are or whether they are not.” 
rance, are of the same opinion ; but strange to say, an ac-|| “But if a man can’t believe his eyes,” said Uncle Tim, 


been supposed dead twenty-four hours, the body was placed | 
on a table for the purpose of preparing it for burial. Her 
quaintance with pen and ink and things of that sort, is very ||‘ what signifies talking about it?” 
« Our eyes,” said the Doctor, “are nothing at all but the 


husband strongly opposed it, not believing her dead, but in 

a state of suspended animation. To ascertain it, and know- 
inlets of sensation; and when we see a thing, all we are 
sure of is, that we have a sensation of it; we are not sure 


ing that she was very fond of the cymbal, and the tunes 
that the thing exists. We are sure of nothing that we see 


which cymbal players sing, he called for one. Upon hear-}/apt to reverse this opinion. No sooner do we begin to study 

ing the instrument and voice, the deceased recovered motion  enatiagheputes, than we find how egregiously we have been 

and speech. She survived her apparent death forty years.||mistaken, in supposing that Master Parson is really Master 
Andre Vesale, first physician to Charles V. and Philip II.,|} Parson.” 

afier attending a Spanish grandee, thought him dead. Hav-'' I, for my part, have ahigh opinion of metaphysical studies, ''with our eyes.” 
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“Pray,” said Uncle Tim, “have there been many such 





‘«‘ Not without spectacles,” said Aunt Judy. 
‘“¢ Plato, for instance, maintains that the sensation of any 
object is produced by a perpetual succession of copies, 


images or counterfeits, streaming off from the object to I 


organs of sensation. Descartes, too, has explained the mat- 
ter upon the principle of whirligigs.” 

‘But does the world exist ?”’ asked the school-master. 

“A good deal may be said on both sides,’’ replied the 
Doctor, ‘‘ though the ablest heads are for non-existence.” 

“In common cases,’’ said Uncle Tim, “those who utter 
nonsense are considered blockheads.”’ 

« But in metaphysics,” said the Doctor, ‘the case is dif- 
ferent.” 

‘ Now all this is hocus pocus to me,” said Aunt Judy, sus- 
pending her knitting work, and scratching her forehead with 
one of her needles. ‘TI don’t understand a bit more of the 
business than I did at first.” 

“T’ll be bound there is many_a learned professor,’’ said 
Uncle Tim, “could say the same after spinning a long yarn 
of metaphysics.” 

The Doctor did not admire this gibe at his favorite science. 
“ Tat is as the case may be,” said he; “this thing or that 
thing may be obvious, but what then? Doubt is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” 

“No doubt of that,” said my grandfather, beginning to 
poke the fire, “but when a man has got through his doubt- 
ing, what does he begin to build upon in the metaphysical 
way ?” 

‘Why, he begins by taking something for granted,” said 
the Doctor. 

‘But is that a sure way of going to work ?” 

‘<?Tis the only thing he can do,” replied the Doctor, after 
a pause, and rubbing his forehead as if he was not shigntial 
satisfied that his foundation was a solid one. My grandfather! 

might have posed him with another question, but he poked 
the fire and let him go on. 

«« Metaphysics, to speak exactly’? —— 

“ Ah,” interrupted the school-master, “bring it down to 
vulgar fractions, and then we shall understand it.”’ 

“Tis the consideration of immateriality, or the mere spirit 
and essence of things.” 

“Come, come,” said Aunt Judy, taking a pinch of snaff, 
*< now I see into it.” , 

“Thus, man is considered, not in his corporeality, but in 
his essence or capability of being, for a man ea enyy 
or to metaphysical purposes, hath two natures, that of spirit-| 
uality and that of corporeality, which may be considered 
separate.” 

“What man?” asked Uncle Tim. 

“Why, any man; Malachi there, for example, I may con- 
sider him as Malachi spiritual or Malachi corporeal.” 

“That is true,” said Malachi, “for when I was in the 
militia, they made me a sixteenth corporal, and I carried 
grog to the drummer.” 

“That is another affair,” said the Doctor, in continuation, 
“we speak of man in his essence ; we speak also of the es- 
sence of locality, the essence of duration.” 

‘“ And essence of peppermint,” said Aunt Judy. 

“Pooh!” said the Doctor, “the essence I mean is quite 
a different concern.” 

* Something too fine to be dribbled through the worm of 
a still,” said my grandfather. 

“Then Iam all in the dark again,” rejoined Aunt Judy. 

“ By the spirit and essence of things, I mean things in the 
abstract.” 

“ And what becomes of a thing when it gets into the ab- 
stract?”” asked Uncle Tim. 

‘* Why, it becomes an abstraction.” 

“There we are again,” said Uncle Tim; but what in 
the world is an abstraction ?” 

“It’s a thing that has no matter; that is, it cannot be 
felt, seen, heard, smelt or tasted; it has no substance or 
solidity ; it is neither large nor small, hot nor cold, long nor 
short.” 

“Then what is the long and the short of it?” asked the 
school-master. 

“ Abstraction,” replied the Doctor. 

“Suppose, for instance,” said Malachi, “ that I had a pitch- 
fork”? —— 

“ Ay,” said the Doctor, “consider a pitchfork in general ; 
that is, neither this one nor that one, nor any particular one, 
but a pitchfork or pitchforks divested of their materiality — 
these are things in the abstract.” 

“They are things in the hay-mow,” said Malachi. 
















} 








|| things discovered ? ” 


present, or to come, —all may be abstractions.” 


“Indeed!” said Uncle Tim, “ pray what do you make of 


the abstraction of a red cow?” 


“A red cow,”’ said the Doctor, “ considered metaphysically, 
or as an abstraction, is an animal possessing neither hide 
nor horns, bones nor flesh, but is the mere type, eidolon, and 
It has 
a shape without any substance, and no color at all, for its 
redness is the mere counterfeit or imagination of such. As 
it lacks the positive, so it is also deficient in the accidental 
properties of all the animals of its tribe, for it has no loco- 
motion, stability, or endurance, neither goes to pasture, gives 
milk, chews the cud, nor performs any other function of a 
horned beast, but is a mere creature of the brain, begotten 
by a freak of the fancy, and nourished by a conceit of the 


fantastical semblance of these parts of a quadruped. 





imagination.” 


“ A dog's foot!” exclaimed Aunt Judy, “ all the metaphy- 


sics under the sun wouldn’t make a pound of butter.” 
“ That's a fact!’ said Uncle Tim. 


THE HAPPY MAN, 


In walking down Second street on Friday afiernoon, on 
my way to the arsenal, I founda crack in my boot; and rec- 
ollecting the old adage, that “a stitch in time saves nine,” 
I popped into the first cobbler’s shop I met to get it mended. 
Unlooked for pleasures are generally most relished, and I 
had no expectation of meeting with a philosophical cobbler. 
What an expan- 
There is truth in 
physiognomy, exclaimed I to myself—that fellow’s brains 


Pulling off my boot, I looked at the man. 
sive forehead! What an expressive eye ! 


are not made of green peas! 


As he was fixing the boot, I then thought of a man born 
with capacities for intellectual pleasure and improvement — 
“lofty, lordly man” — wasting his whole existence pent up 
in a small room, knocking away with his hammer, and 
bending from morning till night over a lapstone and a piece 
I took another look of the man ; and, while the 
glorious sun was rolling in his golden course, and all nature 
smiling in her most gorgeous and superb scenery, wooing 
the gaze, and filling the gazer with sublime feelings, here, 
said I to myself, sits a man perpetually straining his eyes to 


of leather. 


poke a hog’s bristle through a little hole. What an employ 


ment for a man capable, if properly instructed, of measuring 
It is impossible he can be happy ; 
Just as he had got the thread through 
the third hole, I spoke to him and said, “ Your room is very 
He answered, with some 
energy, “Happy? yes, as happy as the day is long, and 
would not exchange situations with General Harrison. I 


the distance to Mercury ! 
he is out of his sphere. 


small; are you happy here?” 


don’t interfere with politics, but I know all about it.” 


“But are you happy in your employment, confined all 


day in this small room ?” 
“ Yes, certainly ; the fact is, the half of the world don’t 
know the way to be happy. 


flecting seriously one day, I got the secret. 


niently large house, more furniture by far than necessary, a 
table groaning with every thing; but I soon found out all 


that was staff. I am happier here with my last and hammer 


than thousands with their fine houses and splendid equipage, 
and have a great deal of enjoyment, in looking out of my little 
cabin and laughing at the follies of the world. They don’t 
see me, and it does them no harm; and between you and 
me, the world are busy pursuing mere shadows. One wants 
to be rich, another to get into office—never satisfied ; but 
here am J, mending old shoes, contented with my lot and sit- 
uation, and happier by far than a king. Indeed, I am thank- 
fal that Heaven in its wrath never made me a king, for it 
is a poor business.” 


By this time my boot was ready, and wishing to prolong 
\the conversation with a man who displayed so much real 
| practical philosophy, I said, “ Have you no distressing cares 
* vex you, no anxieties, no sleepless nights, no bills to meet, 
no pangs for yesterday, no fears for to-morrow?” He stared 



































“Discovered!”? returned the Doctor, “why all things, 
whether in heaven or upon the earth, or in the water under 
the earth, whether small or great, visible or invisible, ani- 
mate or inanimate ;— whether the eye can see, or the ear 
can hear, or the nose can smell, or the fingers touch ; final- 
ly, whatever exists or is imaginable in rerum natura, past, 


I was for a while myself hum- 
bugged about happiness; but, sitting on my stool and re- 
I thought, to be 
happy, you must be rich and great, and have an inconve- 


at me a moment, and said, “ No, none.” The only cares 
which I have are comforts; I have a wife, the best in the 
world, and two children, and that is enough of comforts for 
any man toenjoy. As to bills, [ have none to meet; I never 
buy on credit, and never buy what I do not really want. As 
|for the fears of to-morrow, I have no fear. but trust in a kind 
and ever watchful Providence, believing that ‘sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof,’ and resignation to Providence to 
be the truest philosophy.” What a noble fellow,” said I, 
“to mend acrackina boot! Himself a pieee of noble work- 
manship!” i felt inwardly the truth of the saying, “con- 
tentment is a kingdom;” and after I left my philosophical 
cobbler, I thought much about him, and am satisfied that his 
philosophy was sound, and that mankind, in general, have 
yet to learn the secret to be happy. His situation in life is 
obscure, but — 
* Honor and fame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


St. Lowis Bulletin. 


PMiscellantes. 











AVARICE OUTWITTED. 

Tue case of John Eyre, Esq., who, though worth upwards 
jof 30,0007., was convicted at the Old Bailey, and sentenced 
to transportation, for stealing eleven quires of common 
writing paper, was rendered more memorable, by the oppor- 
tunity which it gave Junius to impeach the integrity of Lord 
Mansfield, who was supposed to have erred in admitting him 
to bail. An anecdote is related of Mr. Eyre, which shows 
in a striking manner the natural depravity of the buman 
heart, and may help to account for the meanness of the 
crime of which he stood convicted. An uncle of his, a gen- 
tleman of considerable property, made his will in favor of a 
clergyman, who was his intimate friend, and committed it, 
unknown to the rest of his family, to the custody of the di- 
vine. However, not long before his death, having altered 
his mind with regard to the disposal of his wealth, he 
made another will, in which he left the clergyman only 
500/., leaving the bulk of his large fortune to go to his 
nephew and héir at law, Mr. Eyre. Soon after the old gen- 
leman’s death, Mr. Eyre rummaging over his drawers, 
found this last will, and perceiving the legacy of 5004. in it 
for the clergyman, without any hesitation or scruple of con- 
science, put it in the fire, and took possession of the whole 
etfects, in consequence of his uncle’s being supposed to have 
died intestate. The clergyman coming to town soon after, 
and inquiring into the circumstances of his old friend’s death, 
asked if he had made any will before he died? On being 
answered by Mr. Eyre in the negative, the clergyman very 
coolly put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out the former 
will, which had been committed to his care, in which Mr. 
Eyre had bequeathed him the whole of his fortune, amount- 
ing to several thousand pounds, excepting a legacy of 500/. 
to his nephew. 


THE LEARNED HORSE. 

Every body has heard of ‘the learned pig” which delighted 
our grandfathers in the last century, although at this time of 
day few of us are acquainted with the wonderful tricks by 
which he acquired his reputation. We now wish to intro- 
duce to the notice of the public a “learned horse,” which 
was exhibited last week at Windsor, and which excited the 
astonishment of all who witnessed his surprising perform- 
ance. He is a fine looking black beast, about 15 hands high, 
and five years old. A half-crown,a shilling, asixpence, anda 
half-sovereign, were thrown upon a table, and ranged in any 
order that the spectator liked. The spectator was requested 
to direct the horse to take up in his mouth any one of these 
four coins, in any order that he pleased to name. The horse 
instantly obeyed the directions, and brought to the spectator 
the half-sovereign, the sixpence, the shilling, and the half- 
crown, as those coins were severally named. A pack of 
cards was produced and passed from hand to hand among 
the company. The horse drew a card from the pack every 
time the pack was passed into different hands. He then 
carried it to his master, who placed it for about half a min- 
ate under his left eye, and this operation was repeated every 
time the horse drew a card. After he had drawn as many 
cards as there were spectators in the room, the cards were 
all placed at some distance from each other, on the table, 
and the horse on being directed by the spectator to restote to 
each individual the card which he had drawn out of his hand, 
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residentiary canons, enjoying an income of from £10,000 
£12,000 a year, and 26 officers connected with it, holding 
complete sinecures, amounting to an annual income o) 
£12,000, and in a very few years this income would, in the 
ordinary course of events, be very largely increased. If hc 
|proceeded a mile or two eastward, he found himself in the 
| midst of a population-the most wretched and destitute of man- 
kind, consisting of artificers, laborers, beggars and thieves, 
‘to the amount of 300,000 or 400,090 souls. Throughout this 


restored them correctly to all, without any regard to the SCARCITY OF BOOKS IN OLDEN TIMES. 
order in which be had drawn them. The court cards were}; Rev. Mr. Mote, of Boston, in a sermon preached on the 
then spread out indifferently on the table. The spectators|| 26th of June, thus describes the scarcity of bouks before the 
named any one of them they pleased, and the card was im-||art of printing was introduced. 

mediately selected by the horse, and brought to them in his|| “ While they had to be written with the pen, the trouble 
mouth. A number of cards, with figures from 1 tu 20 printed|;and expense did not wholly retard the progress of literature, 
upon them in Jarge characters, were then thrown on the ‘but allowed little diffusion to it. There were a few lofty 
table. The horse being asked in any order you pleased how ‘lights scattered here and there through the midnight fog, bur 
many days there were in a week, how many weeks in a ithe mass had to remain in darkness. Private persons sel- 
month, and how many months in a year, took up the figures||dom possessed any books at all, and even monasteries of|jentire quarter, there was not more than one church for 
7, 4, and 12, respectively. Being asked how many days | note had often but the Missal, and a single copy of that. In|/ 10,000 inhabitants; and in one, nay, in two districts, there 
there were in a year, he first picked out the number 3, then||the year 855 there was not a complete copy of the works of|/ was but one church for 45,000 souls. But he was told that 
a 6, and then a 5, and placed the three numbers together,|/Cicero in all France, as enlightened a kingdom as any of ‘this district belonged to the Cathedral of St. Paul, and that 
making 365.. The owner of the horse, who for his station is||Eurepe. Books were so scarce in Spain at the beginning of |/he was not to touch it. There was a sermon preached each 
a very intelligent man, requested a gentleman to lend him/||the 10th century, that one and the same copy of the Bible ||Sunday in this church for 45,000 souls by one of the canons 








his watch. He placed it under the horse’s eye for about a 
minute, and then the following scene took place between the 
horse and master: —“ Tell me what o’clock struck last?” 
The horse fetched a card with the number 3 on it. “Tell 
me what hour will strike next?’? The sagacious animal 
brought a card with the number 4. “Tell me how many 
minutes it wantaof 4?” The horse brought a card quae 


"17, the exact time at which the watch stood when it was 
A gentleman was requested |so valuable adonation merited eternal salvation ; and it was|'the funds of the association for the relief of the Poles took 


placed under the steed’s eye. 
to drive a cork into a bottle as fast as ever he could. The 
horse immediately drew it out with his teeth. An egg was 
then put on the ground, and afterwards an egg from which 
the inside had een extracted. It was curious to observe the 
care with which the animal took up each with his mouth, in 
order that he might avoid breaking them. It seemed as if 
he was balancing in his mind the degree of force which it 
was necessary for him to use to accomplish each of the three) 
last tricks with safety. A succession of tricks was then per- 
formed to show that the animal was equally remarkable for| 
its flexibility of limb as for its apparent powers of memory, 
and ratiocination (if we may be permitted to apply such 
terms to a brute animal.) It twisted its front leg round its 
own neck, and subsequently interlaced its two hind legs 
together in the most surprising complexity. It then disen- 
tangled its twisted limbs, butnot without some pain and diffi- 
culiy. We closely watched the master of the horse and the 
horse itself during the performances which ave described, 
but we could not detect any signal, either of eye or whipy! 


|and of a few other religious works, often composed the library ‘of St. Paul’s, and another was preached by a clergyman who 


that served several different monasteries ; these, be it remem- 
bered, were the chief depositories of learning. In 1082, we |) 





find that the monks in England could have each but one vol-}) 
ume a year to read. When a book was borrowed, even by 
kings sometimes, surety was given and a bond for the return 
of it under heavy foffeitures, drawn up with great solemnity. 
| If any one gave a book to a religious house, he believed that 
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offered on the altar with great ceremony, and the stipulation || 


that - receivers should perform masses for the soul of the || 


giver.’ roe 
a 
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APPETITES IN COLD CLIMATES. | 

In the frozen regions of the north, the appetite for fvod, || 
and the power of digestion, are commonly excessive. Cap- 
tain Cochran, in his account of a journey through Russia 
and Siberian Tartary, gives some remarkable illustrations 
of this fa®&. Admiral Saritchef, states that a Yankut in-|| 
formed him, that one of their men was accustomed to eee 
sume, at home, in the space of twenty-four hours, the hind 
quarter of a large ox, twenty pounds of fat, and a propor-), 
tionate quantity of melted butter for his drink. The appear- 
jances of the man not jastifying the assertion, the Admiral |) 
had a mind to try his gormandizing powers, and for this pur- | 


pose, lie had a’ thick porridge of rice boiled down with three | 
pounds of butter; weighing together twenty-eight pounds ; || 
and although the glutton had already breakfasted, he sat 








‘was paid by the corporation of London for that purpose. 


Yet he was not to meddle with the revenues of any one of 


these sinecures, to provide spiritual food for 100,000 famish- 
ling people !”” 


PERILOUS DESCENT OF A BALLOON. 
Tue London Patriot states that a fete champetre in aid of 


[place recently at Cremorne House, Chelsea. Among the 
entertainments, Mr. Green with a companion ascended in 
a balloon. The following letter gives an account of the 
fearful descent : — 

«“ When, by letting out more gas, we had drawn nearer fo 
the earth, we found we were approaching the Essex side of 
the Thames. About two miles before us lay a large extent 
of champaign country called the Salt Marshes, which ap- 
peared to afford the facilities of a safe descent. Mr. Green 
made his preparations accordingly for letting out the gas 
from the upper valve and we descended swiftly to the earth. 
'In a few seconds we passed over the Thames, and found our- 
‘selves about two hundred feet above the ground at the oppo- 
jsite bank. Here Mr. Green cautioned me particularly to 
take fast hold of a rope which he had fastened across the 
weaker car, and luckily I obeyed his injunctions to the letter ; 


for presently we felt a slight check from one grapling iron 


let down from the hoop above tothe distance of 140 feet to 


jthe earth. A moment after there came a terrific shock; we 


that passed between them. That some signals must be used||down to it with the greatest eagerness and consumed the|}wWere guing at the rate of at least sixty miles an hour, and 


is quite evident. The cleverness of the tri¢k is that the sig-| 


whole without leaving the spot. Captain C. says, J have re- 


our anchor caught in the side of a dyke, and owing to the 


nals escape detection. Mr. King (for such is the cognomen| peatedly seen a Yankut or a Tongouse devour forty pounds |jextreme speed at which we were travelling, tore its way 


of the owner of this extraordinary animal) professes that he! of meat in a day; and I have seen three of these giuttons||through the houp to which it was fastened, and coming in 
can tame the wildest animal at first sight, but has hitherto|| consume a reindeer at one meal. He adds,—I myself have||contact with the car as it snapped, completely upset it, so 
tried his art on no other animals than those of English! finished a whole fish ina frozen state, that might have weighed ||that I and Mr. Gteen were turned topsy-turvy, with our 
growth. There is a horse in the Queen’s. stables which will!/two or three pounds ; and with black biscuit and a glass of||}heads towards the ground. The rope which was passed 
only allow one blacksmith in Windsor to touch his feet, and || rye brandy, have defied either nature or art to make a better|/across the car alone prevented our falling out, though so 
kicks and plunges in the most desperate manner when any|| meal. — Medical Journal. complete was the upset that most of the contents of the car, 
other person approaches for that purpose. King went to his| isuch as the ballast, &c., as well as my own hat, dropped to 
head, opened the beast’s mouth, inserted his hand for a short| FINDING FAULT WITH MASTERS. the earth. In another moment the car righted, and the bal- 
time into it, and then went and put one of his feet into his ArrrentTIces are very prone to complain about their mas-||loon, thus freed from every check, descended, dashing us 
pocket. A similar power of subduing unruly horses is said||ters —to exaggerate the amount of their labor, and lessen ete terrific force against the ground. Immediately after it 
to have been possessed by an Irish groom. who from hisj|the kindness of their employers. They say those things to|)descended, and again brought us with fearful rapidity to the 
knack of whispering into the horse’s ear obtained the nick-|| their associates, which nothing would tempt them to mention |jearth. The wind was blowing with violence, and we were 
name of “the whisperer.” King said he had been acquaint-||in their master’s presence ; —and being friendly to the ap-||thus carried along for upwards of half a mile, till at last we 
ed with this personage, but admitted that he did not know/]prentices, they advise them to pursue certain steps, which a a sort of creek or small river through which we were 
his secret. Without disclosing his own, he would say, that it||are in direct disobedience to their masters’ wishes. Thejjhurried, half buried in its waters, to the opposite bank, over 





depended on pressing a certain nerve in the horse’s mouth, | which we bounded like a tennis ball, and after a few mo 
found with a master, let it be made known. immediately to||ments, found ourselves dragged through some acres of marsh 
him, and the difficulty settled between the two. For, when|jand osiers, towards a high mound, which I confess that I 
wrong feelings begin to exist in an apprentice, he will not|/contemplated with fearful anticipations of the result. But 
be careful to please, nor hesitate to do his work unfaithfully, |jonwards, still unwares, the terrible demon to which we had 
which will soon be noticed, and give place for severe repri-||linked ourselves held its way. Ere long we were dashed 
mand. Thus will the boy’s situation be made unpleasant, ||against it, and then carried over it right upon a strong paling 
and the cause will be imputed to his master, when in fact it||that lay at the other side; but nothing could withstand our 
belongs to himself. And what comes next? Opportunities impetuosity, and we burst through the oaken timbers as 
are sought to leave the employment —the advice of inter-||though they were cobwebs — not, however, I regret to state, 
|ested companions are solicited and given —and then follows|| without Mr. Green sustaining some very severe internal in- 


a step which will be regretted perhaps through life. juries. We had now a level plain before us, and the speed 
of the balloon was beginning to be arrested by the great 


CHURCHES IN LONDON. escape of gas, for we constantly through all the vicissitudes 

In the late discussion of a bill in the House of Lords for||of our fortune kept a tight hand on the rope which opened 
the re-distribution of ecclesiastical property, the Bishop of||the upper valve. Here rather a comical sight presented it- 
|London gave the following melancholy account of the reli-|/self, if anything could be reckoned comical to persons situa- 
gious destitution existing in that city : ted as awfully as we were. There were large herds of cattle 
‘< Situated as he was, in the centre of this vast metropolis, ||grazing in the plain, who when they perceived the balloon 
jhe was daily and hourly a witness to the most lamentable |/approaching, at first formed themselves into a body, as though 
spiritual destitution among immense masses of the popula-||io resist an invading enemy, but on our nearer approach fled, 
tion. If he directed his steps towards the Cathedral of St.|}panic struck, before us. Never was such an extraordinary 
Paul, he saw that noble structure with one dean and three!!chase — we dragged along the ground, fastened to a monster 


which he called the nerve of susceptibility, and which, he de- | 


clared, when pressed, convinced the horse that it could be! 
mastered. Of course, there is a great deal of mystification in 
such language; but the consolation is that no man is forced 
to believe it, unless he likes it. We do not know whether 
Mr. King intends to surprise the world with a “learned fox” 
too; but he has succeeded in the very difficult task of ren- 
dering a young fox as tame asadog. Like Van Amburgh 
with his tigers, he twists it like a boa round his neck, holding! 
his hands in its mouth during the time: He has taught it 
to simulate death ; and whilst it is lying on its back with its 
legs rigid and its eyes closed, he has taught it to submit to 
hold a lighted candle in its mouth, and to have lighted paper 
waved before its eyes, without flinching. We understand 
that Mr. Ducrow has been to see these animals, and that he 
intends to exhibit them to the London public, as an extraordi-| 
nary attraction, on the night of his benefit. Mr. King intends) | 





to exhibit them afterwards for his own benefit, and we can | 


recommend his exhibition as one worthy the support of every 
lover of natural history. — English paper. 





Trove generosity is the sunshine of life. 











best course to pursue is this: whenever any fault is to be 
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at seemed to disdain all human guidance, and chasing a 

ord of cattle, who fled in terror, with their tails in the air, 

id their heads to the ground. Ere long I found means to 

irow myself out of the car, without sustaining material in- 

ity, and seized hold of one of the ropes which I twined 

sund my left hand, as I was apprehensive that the balloon, 
when lightened of my weight, might bear my fellow adven- 
turer on a second reluctant visit to Nassau. The rope cut 
through my flesh to the bone; but I managed to hold on till 
a countryman came to my aid. Need I enter into any more 
details? Suffice it to say, that we found ourselves near 
Rainham, in Essex, having accomplished that distance from 
Cremorne House, Chelsea, in less than twenty minutes. The 
peasantry who soon congregated about us rendered us every 
assistance, and mine host of the Phoenix, in Rainham, con- 
tributed all he could to revive and recruit Mr. Green, who 
was rather seriously indisposed, and is, 1 am afraid, hart 
internally. Thus, according to Mr. Green, I have the honor, 
let me add-the pleasure, of having shared with him, the 
greatest risk he ever encountered in 275 trips. 

Ricnarp Graves McponneLt. 
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Tae Resvuits or THE Late Exvections.— We do not like 


custom of praising one’s self. 
which we are one, is a combination of both these species of) 
praise ; and this circumstance may sufficiently account for) 
the prevalence of national boasting. ‘These remarks are a 
preliminary to a compliment of which our nation has proved 
itself deserving, by the results of the late elections. It is de-| 
clared by the older members of the community, that there 
has never, since we were an independent nation, existed al 
greater degree of mere excitement, throughout the country. 











in the information that the charges were false, and produced 
evidence to show that they were So; that the prosecution 


originated in private feeling, and was solely intended to an- 


nihilate a paper which, in expressing the sentiments of, and 
supporting the rights of the intelligent body of the people, 


necessarily animadverted on the recent profligate expendi- 


tures of public money. 
The result seems to give great pleasure to the liberal party 


in the province. 


Wuat a Brute! —The happiness of birds is proverbial, be- 


cause their songs are generally of so cheerful a character ; 
but as the males only sing, it gave occasion to that arch 


woman-hater Xenarchus to say, that their happiness arose 


from their having silent wives ! 


Ir is a singular fact, that, in the seventh century, if a fac- 


tious subject became troublesome in France, the king would 


order his head to be shaved, and oblige him to take the vows 


of a monk. Ecclesiastical orders were thus inflicted as a 
punishment and disgrace. 


Mr. Dempster. — This highly popular vocalist has arrived 
in the city, and will give his first concert this evening, at 
No one of the many good singers who have 


the Temple. 
visited us this season is more sure of a welcome reception. 


Tur concerts of the Rainer’s, at thé Temple, and of the 


the custom of praising a man to his face, and still less the|| Handel & Haydn Society, assisted by Braham, at the Melo-|! 
Flattering the community, of||deon, on Thursday evening, were well attended. Mr. Bra- 
ham left the city yesterday morning, on his return to New 


York. 





Weekly Record. 








Tue steamboat Persian, on the Mississippi, burst her boiler 
on the night of the 7th inst., about three miles below the town 


of Napoleon, by which accident the first engineer, the second 


Aimost every individual of the two great political parties hens mate, two firemen, and seven deck passenger$, were killed. 


been animated with a zeal that seemed to border on despe-|| Four deck passengers were missing, and twenty-four of them 


This zeal in the majority on both sides has attained) badly scalded. The boat had stopped at a wood pile a short 
time before the explosion, but no steam was let off, and to 


ration. 
the pitch of true fanaticism. Hence, the sober part of the; 


community have not been without their fears that the disap-| 
pointed party might refuse to submit peaceably to the result) 


of the election ; or at least that riots and other disturbances)| ish coast, and over sixty persons perished. 
| were on a raft, and among the hardiest of the crew. A 


{number of persons perished on the raft from distress and 
All the women and children, and all the pro- 


might occur at the polls. The dreaded crisis has passed’ 
by —and not a single event has occurred which can be re-| 
garded as any serious disturbance of the peace. A party | 
which has maintained the ascendancy in the national govern-, 
ment during the space of twelve years has witnessed its entire) 
overthrow ; and submits with perfect equanimity to the result. | 
The harmony of social intercourse has been but slightly in-| 
terrupted, and the conquered party have almost seemed to 
be partakers in the general joy of the victors. All this argues. 
well for the character of our people, and affords a practical 
proof of their capacity for self-government. It evinces a’! 
general disposition to submit to the laws of the country and 
the will of the majority ; a love of order, and a certain degree 
of practical philosophy. 





Tue Sapsatu. — The convention to dinetan the validity of 
the Sabbath and other subjects, has held its session and ad-; 
journed, having had the effect, so far as we have learned, to) 
increase the conviction of the validity and sanctity of the | 
We wish our good citizens were as careful to observe 
It appears hardly con-) 


day. 
its sanctity as to defend its claims. 
sistent with the religious character of the Sabbath to assem- 
ble in noisy political caucuses, and hardly less so to gather, 
for fashionable concerts, even though they may be screened | 
by the term “Sacred.” At one of these sacred concerts held | 
on the next Sabbath evening after the late discussion, there 
was a regular encore, yet we have seen no disappfobation | 
expressed by any of our periodicals, secular or religious. | 
Lise, Scit.— The publisher of the Weekly Chronicle, a 
St. John, N. B., has been subjected to a vexatious and very 
expensive prosecution by the government, for publishing an | 
article which went to charge the Governor, Sir John Harvey, 
with using bis public office to his own private advantage. 
The jury brought in a verdict of acquittal, on the grounds: 





|| Curacoa, was fallen in, with, 11th inst., la 
' seaman, of Philadelphia, the only 
survivor, taken off. The others had either perished on the 





that the rule so strenuously urged by the Crown Officers that! 
‘Truth was a Libel,” appeared to them to be a rule which 
if legal could not be considered as a fair, just or equitable 

one: and that therefore the prosecution should have alleged|| 


° 2 . Pete. 
i surcharge of steam the catastrophe is attributed. 


A packet, from Cadiz, was recently wrecked on the Span- 
Those saved 


exhaustion. 
perty were. lost. 


The schooner Butterfly, McKinstry, from New York for 
73, a 


t. 35, lon. 
wreck, and John’ Bromles, 


wreck, or been washed off. 


A gas explosion touk place in the mines of “ Ile d’Elbe,”’ 
12 others had gone out to 
Of all those 


in the mine two only were found living, and one of them died 


which: proved fatal to 31 men; 
dine, or they too would have fallen victims. 


on being brought into the open air. . 
The pleasant little. village of Canajoharie, N. Y., 


nearly destroyed by fire on the evening of Nov. 19th. About 
40 buildings were burned. A lite boy is missing, and it is 
The loss by this fire prob- 


feared he perished in the flames. 


ably exceeds $100,000. 
A “royal cheese,” the production of seven hundred and 
fifty cows, to be presented to Victoria, has been made in 


| West Pennard, and was to ke drawn to London by eight of 


the finest cattle the West of Eggland can produce. 

The citizens of Georgia, by a majority of 30,000 votes, 
have recently decided that the Legislature of that State shall 
hereafter meet but once in two years. 

One hundred thousand men, it is stated, are to assist in 
the funeral ceremonies of Napoleon. 
on a,most extensive scale. 


A deposit of coal is making at Portsmouth, N. H., for the 


use of the Cunard steamers, in case the harbor-of Boston 
should be closed by ice. Portsmouth harbor is never closed 

The celebrated composer Rossini is at wurk on a solemn 
march to be performed at the obsequies of Napoleon. 

A dahlia in possession of an amateur at Bath, Eng., sold 
for one hundred guineas. 

The British are putting the fortifications of their islands in 
the Channel in a state of efficiency. 

Flour from boats in Cincinnati, on the 13th, $3.62. 























was 


The preparations are 


The sum annually expended for bread by the population 
of Great Britain and Ireland, amounts to twenty-five millions 
sterling ; while the money expended in the United Kingdom 
in strong drink, amounts to upwards of fifty millions annu- 
ally! The consumption of gin aloue, in these countries, 
amounts to more than twelve millions sterling every year. 

In Prussia, the parent who keeps his child from school be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen, is by law punishable 
by a fine of 6d. per week, or, if he refuses to pay it, by im- 
prisonment. This law is strictly enforced in some of the 
igwns. 

A steamer, called the Minos, is being built at Chippewa, 
U.C. She is built in every respect as a man of war, 148 
feet on deck, and 400 tons, with two 45 horse power low 
pressure engines. 

Over one million of dead letters are opened at the General 
Post Office Department at Washington in one year. 

It is stated that in England the average age of marriage is, 
for men 27 years —for women 25. 


A CHEAP BOOK. 


Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
a wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
|ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 


Busitess Directory. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. 4 and to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


“DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner, 

















C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
fention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and ali kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer gnddealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&e. The most complicated tches and Music Boxes repaired, 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead. &c. &c.. ..Oysters served 
ip in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and ordgrly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Mus cal Instruments to 
be found iv the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to Tet on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 























OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 ‘Tremont Row. 





THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 


The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, 810 00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above } 
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CPlEtim ipikrctipide 


A BALLAD.— WRITTEN BY CHARLES JEFFREYS—COMPOSED BY S. NELSON. 
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Oh, take her, but be faith-fal still, 
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SECOND VERSE. 
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In sunshine and in tears; 
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A Lucky Dream. — A correspondent of the United States’ | much rounder than any which hé had before made. At day- 
Gazette gives the following curious account of the manner, light he poured some from thé top of the leaning tower in; 
in which the mode of making round shot was originally dis- |the city, succeeding much better ; and on pouring some from 
covered. We believe it will be new to our readers :— My |jthe shaft of the mine he found that he had obtained “ round 


father was a plumber in this city, and for a long time could shot.” 
think of nothing but how to make round shot. Round shot 
was the burthen of the night as well as the day. One night 
he was awakened by a blow in the back from my mother, 
who exclaimed, I have found out how to make round shot. 
I dreamed 1 was going into a shop to buy the child (myself) 
a hat, when, on hearing a hissing noise proceed from an 
inner room, [ was informed that they were making round 
shot; on going ir, I looked up, and saw a man pouring 
melted lead through a sieve at the top of the building, which 





A Goop Bareain.—Mr. L., a well known professional 
singer in the metropolis, one day entered a cheese-monger’s 
or grocer’s shop to make a purchase. ‘Have you any more 
of this paper?” said he to the master, regarding with cu- 
riosity and astonishment that in which his purchase was 
wrapped. “Plenty, sir; a great pile of it.” Mr. L. re- 
quested to see it, and followed the tradesman into a little 
|back room, where many reams of waste paper were collected, 








fell into a inb of water on the floor, and on taking some of|/to be used in his business. “ Well,” said Mr. L., after in- 
the shot in my hand,J found they were perfectly SO ana the pile from whence the wrapper of his parcel had 


My father exclaimed in ecstasy, “ You have found it out.” 


The joys of childhood’s happy hour, 
The treasured scenes of early youth, 


The purest hopes her bosom knew, 
When her young heart was free, — 

All these and more she now resigns, 
To brave the world with thee. 
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THIRD VERSE. 


Her lot in life is fix’d with thine, 
Its good and ill to share; 

And well I know ’twill be her pride, 
To soothe each sorrow there: 

Then take her, and may fleeting time 
Mark only joy’s increase, 

And may your days glide sweetly on, 
In happiness and peace. 


| immediately he set the melting-pot to work, and on pouring||1\?"’ “Two-pence-halfpenny per pound,” answered the man, 
||some of the lead from the top of the stairs he found the shot|] much astonished at the uncommon greenness of his customer. 


“ You can have it, if you like, as waste paper for that price.” 


|Mr. L. readily assented, and thus purchased for a few sbil- 


lings thirty-three complete oratorios and operas of Handel, be- 
sides fragments of the best — viz., Arnold’s edition! Hence- 
forth, let no one despise the literature that may find its way 
to the trunk-maker’s and chandler’s. 


Lorp Ne son, who had lost his right arm, was solicited by 
the Jandlord of an inn for permission to call his house “ Nel- 
son’s Hotel,” and place his lordship’s arms over the door. — 
Nelson replied that he was welcome to his name, but he had 
better omit the latter ceremony, as he had zo arms to spare. 





The Boston Weekly Magazine 
fs published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
annum ; or $2.50 im advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. Alli letters must be post paid, (unless coutaining money,) 


been taken, “ will you sell this—what would you ask for'land directed to the Publishers. 





